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I. — Br. John Watts^ " Catechism, of Wages and Capital." 

This article appeared in the Economist of the 10th August, 
nnder the title of "The Necessity of a Popular Teaching of 
Political Economy." 

" The time cannot be far off when in the course of the appa- 
rently endless polemics on popular education, State grants, and 
conscience clauses, we shall hear a little about teaching political 
economy in a popular form. Nine-tenths of the boys and girls 
constantly under traiuing in this country must get their livings by 
some sort of buying or selUng. In the great majority of cases, 
they are sellers of their own labour for wages ; and surely if there 
be one topic more than another upon which they should be taught 
something, it is the subject of wages, and the circumstances which 
render wages possible at all. It is nonsense to say that topics 
of this kind are unintelligible to boys and girls of the ordinary 
school age. Taught by a competent instructor, by the process 
of oral question and answer, it is notorious that few parts of the 
school course are so well liked as the lessons in political economy. 
There are two gentlemen in London, whose names are widely and 
honourably known, who can most amply confirm this statement — 
we allude to Mr. William EUis and to Mr. Shields. Mr. Ellis has 
devoted the leisure of a busy and engrossed life, and an amount 
of money which shames ordinary notions of liberality, to the 
practical promotion of the teaching in common day-schools for the 
children of the poorer classes of the outlines of social economy : 
and in Mr. Shields, he has had the good fortune to meet with a 
colleague whose power and felicity of winning the attention and 
confidence of his large juvenile congregations amounts almost to a 
marvel. The late Dean of Hereford, Dr. Dawes, was another 
unceasing labourer on the same field. 

" It is in a great measure foolish to expect the abuses of trades' 
unions to disappear until the working men themselves are able to 
satisfy their own understandings by arguments and facts, not thrust 
upon them from above, but spontaneously germinated by principles 
previously implanted, that certain practices are abuses, and ought, 
in the interest of the working men themselves, to' be put down and 
made an end of. The only effectual way of accomplishing this is to 
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teach thoroughly a few elementary chapters of political economy in 
the ordinary schools of the connfepy. The first object and duty of 
these schools is to enable the boys and girls who attend them to get 
honest and usefal livings — and in order to do this, it surely requires 
no argument to show that among the first steps to be taken should 
be suitable efforts to give to these young inexperienced natures 
some sound insight into the operation of causes which will most 
intimately afiect every circumstance of their lives — ^in the vast 
preponderance of instances down to the mere sustenance of life 
from day to day. 

" Probably the best method of bringing about this urgent reform 
would be for a committee of some dozen or score persons, belonging 
to all parties and religions, to undertake the task of urging it upon 
the Education Department and the House of Commons ; and if 
Mr. Ellis could feel himself at liberty to favour such a plan, it is 
qtiite certain that he could get as many supporters as he liked to 
enlist. 

" In the meantime, however, another diligent labourer in the 
same field has not been idle. Dr. John Watts, of Manchester, has 
just issued a compact penny tract (Sim.pkin and Co.), called a 
GatecMsm of Wages and Capital, eminently adapted for popular 
purposes. No man has a better right to be heard by the working 
men than Dr. Watts. He is one of themselves, and has most 
honourably won for himself a name and influence of no small 
authority throughout the country. We say this, not forgetting that 
on several subjects Dr. Watts holds opinions which seem to us to 
require large limitations and corrections. But Dr. Watts has 
always adopted the plan of stating precisely what he means, and 
honestly taking the consequences. 

" The Catechism is short, and deals entirely with the relations 
of wages and capital. For example : — 

" ' 11. Is there any natural law or rule to regulate the amount 
of wages to be paid to workmen ? — There can be no absolute rule 
where the human will is an element, but there are two rules which 
tend to regulate the wages paid in different employments ; first, that 
which gives for work requiring great knowledge and skill, large 
wages as compared with occupations where less skill is required ; 
and second, that which treats all labour as a commodity for sale, 
and which lowers its price when plentiful, and raises it when scarce, 
in proportion to the wants of a locality. 

" ' 12. Can you give an illustration of the first of these rules ? 
— ^Tes ; the profession of a civil engineer requires great knowledge 
and skill, and it is not unusual for one of this class to earn as 
much in a single day as an agricultural labourer gets for a whole 
year's work. 

" ' 13. Do you think it right for such a great difierence of 
emolument to exist amongst men ? — Right or wrong, so long as we 
need the services of the civil engineer, the only mode of lowering 
his price is by increasing the number of talented men in the pro- 
fession ; and it must not be forgotten that the preparation for such 
a profession involves a great outlay for education, and that it is 
occasionally possible for such a man in a day to overcome difficul- 
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ties, in the way of production, which the whole lifetime of an 
ordinary labourer could not accomplish. It would be impossible, 
for instance, to estimate in money the value of the steam-engine, or 
the self-acting mule, in the production of wealth, and yet they cost 
but a small portion of the life of the inventor of each. 

" ' Will you give an example of the second rule ? — ^Any of the 
large staple trades, such as the cotton, iron, or coal trades, con- 
stantly exemplify the second rtde ; for in all of them the rates 
of wages are adjusted from time to time according to the demand 
for their various productions, and the plenty or scarcity of opera- 
tives needing employment.' 

" The following extracts relate to changes suggested in the 
character of trades' unions : — 

" ' 37. Do you think, then, that trades' societies ought to be dis- 
continued ? — No ; but I think they ought to be, and might be, so 
reformed as to make them acceptable to masters, and more useful 
than at present to workmen. 

" '38. Will you explain the alterations necessary to bring about 
these results ? — ^Yes ; first, the abolition of strikes and of all rules 
which they render necessary ; second, the abolition of all restrictions 
afiecting the number of apprentices to be kept by any employer ; 
third, the abolition of all rules which exclude from any trade work- 
men who have not served an apprenticeship ; fourth, the establish- 
ment of sickness and burial funds where they do not already exist ; 
fifth, the federation of all the societies in the same trade; and 
sixth, the establishment or improvement of trade correspondencies 
throughout each trade. 

" ' 39. Why do you propose to do away with the restriction as 
to apprentices ? — First, because it is a tyranny to limit any man's 
choice of a trade for his son ; second, because it is a fruitful source 
of ill-will with employers ; and third, because it cannot be main- 
tained in its integrity, but simply results in the establishment of 
non-society shops ; and the same principle holds with regard to the 
exclusion of workmen who have not been apprenticed. 

" ' 40. But ought not men, who have served seven years to 
learn a trade, to have some protection against those who have not 
so served ? — No ; it is as much a tyranny to prevent a man from 
changing his trade, as it is to keep a youth from learning one. If 
apprenticeship is a sacrifice, it ought to be abolished ; but if it is a 
necessity, then the competent interlopers will be so few as not to be 
worth excludiag ; and a man who has genius enough to pick up 
such a trade without teaching, is likely to prove a very useful 
workman.' 

" Short, terse, pithy sentences like these, are the precise kind 
of teaching wanted in the large towns ; but nowhere so much 
wanted, or so certain to produce lasting effects, as in the ordinary 
day-schools of the country. Some of the higher schools also should 
adopt Dr. Watts' OateeMsm at once." 
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II. — Movement of the Population in France during 1864. 

Feom the L' Opinion Nationale: — 

" Under this title the Moniteur Umversel, of the 16th April, published a 
report made to the Emperor by the Minister of Agriculture and Commerce. This 
report, after stating that a similar work is published every five years (a fact well 
known to those interested in such matters), suggests that it would be as well to 
issue them annually, in order to render them more public, and to rectify many 
errors about the movement of the population. For our own part, we are bound to 
say that we have found no error to correct in the articles we have recently published 
on the same subject ; and we ought to state moreover, tliat the statistical abstract, 
published every year by M. de Forcade, was not so important as he supposes. In 
the first place, this abstract rests on a doubtful point relative to the number of the 
people ; as the census is only taken every rive years, we are obliged to calculate the 
number of the people on the enumeration of the preceding year, increased or 
diminished by the difference between the births and the deaths, which is not at all 
precise. In computing it is desirable to use only authentic numbers. 

" In the second place, this annual census can have but an indiiferent value, for 
it may be, and is, modified by a host of circumstances more or less active ; an 
epidemic, a war, scarcity, &c. Doubtless in making a quinquennial census, we have 
not a perfectly exact expression of the facts, but we are at least enabled to establish 
a certain average which approaches the truth. 

" That stated, and not to enter again upon a subject which we have already 
dealt with at length, let us briefly analyse the document published by the Monitewr. 
It is certainly not without interest, but it teaches us not h ing new. 

" Sirths. — In 1864 the births exceeded the deaths by 145,550 — 81,494 males, 
64,056 females. This deviates so much from the observed averages of the pre- 
ceding years, that it can only be regarded as an anomaly. In fact, from 1817 
to 1860, the mean ratio of male to female births was as 17 to 16, whilst for 1864 
it is more than ao to 16. Moreover, we cannot understand the proportion given a 
little farther on as 105 to 100. There is evidently a mistake here. The report 
states that notwithstanding the increase of the population, the number of the births 
in France is nearly stationary, and this, we repeat, is a fact of very great moment. 
The report also announces, as we have already done, • that the growth of the popu- 
lation can only be attributed to the longevity of the inhabitants,' which has increased 
between 1800 and 1860 from thirty to thirty-eight years ; and this is unhappily too 
true, as the following calculation will show. If life is prolonged by eight years in a 
term of sixty-six years for a population of at least 30,000,000 souls ; the fact is 
beyond all dispute, that this simple prolongation of existence has given every ten 
years an increase of 1,200,000 persons ; and this in effect is the result furnished by 
the census from 1856 to 1866, consequently the increase in the population between 
1800 and 1866 is exclusively represented by the increase in the mean duration 
of life. We are forced to conclude then from this, that the births do not at all 
help to swell the population; whence it also unhappily results that when the 
duration of life shall have reached its maximum, and this will shortly be the case, 
the population of France will remain altogether stationary for some years, then 
diminish very quickly, if the number of births on the other hand does not increase 
in equal ratio. 

" There were born in 1864 75,900 illegitimate children, of whom 15,984 were 
in the department of the Seine, 29,669 in the towns, and 30,247 in the coimtry 
districts. Although we know how frequent illegitimate births are in the great 
centres of population, we must not charge Paris with the 1 6,000 births recorded 
there. No one is ignorant of the fact that a great number of girls come from the 
country solely to be confined and to conceal their fault. We may possibly be 
surprised at the small number of illegitimate children legally recognised by either 
one or the other of the parents. For the year 1864, the number of children 
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deprived of all afBliatlon rose to 50,183; but in the same year, 16,505 children 
were legitlmatised by 13,399 marriages; and it is very remarlcable that Paris 
furnishes proportionally the greatest number of these marriages of reparation 
— to use M. de Forcade's happy expression. The question of still-born cliildren, 
specially important from a statistical point of view, would not detain us if 
there were not in it a very interesting point to elucidate, — at what period of 
gestation ought we to declare the birth of a still-born child ? Must we wait for 
the natural term of uine months ? Is it enough if the child has breathed ? Is it 
necessary to declare at what period of gestation it has arrived ? This last plan 
appears to us the wisest to act on, and may, in certain cases, prevent much trouble 
and annoyance. However this may be, the official report says : — ' It does not 
appear that any instruction by the superior authority prescribes to the civil officer of 
the State how to distinguish the foettis from the sUll-horn cJiild properly so called. 
At I'arls a certain number of still-births are registered whose gestation has only 
been two or three months, wliilst in other places they enter, without any previous 
declaration, the foetus even up to the sixth month.' 

" Marriages. — The number of marriages registered in 1864 rose to 299,579. 
For the last four years there was a tendency to diminish, but for the previous sixty 
years there had been a constant tendency to increase. In compensation, the dura- 
tion of man-iages has increased, and has risen from 23 years and 2 months in 1831, 
to 24^ yeai-s in 1861. This is the rigorous consequence of the increase of the 
average duration of life. 

" As to the fecundity of marriages, it continuously diminishes ; this also we 
have folly stated, and the numbers given in the report are the sarne as those we 
have indicated in our previous articles. It would be curious to know the propor- 
tional ages of married persons ; the age at which marriages are most frequent ; but 
these calculations would carry us too far, it will suffice to recapitulate them in the 
following propositions. ' In general the average age of the wife is less than that 
of the husband. There is only one exception to it, it is that of widows marrying 
bachelors. The mamed men residing in the country are younger than those in 
the towns. In 1864 the bachelors averaged 30 years in the department of the 
Seine; 28 years 10 months in the towns; 28 years 2 months in the country. 
The spinsters 25 years 9 months ; 25 years 1 month ; and 24 years 6 months. The 
widowers 44 years, 43^ years, and 42 years 7 months. The widows 46 years 
6 months; 89 years 5 months; and 38 years 2 months.' Marriages of con- 
sanguinity rose to 5,000 for 1864. These marriages, which we regard as very 
mischievous from a child-bearing point of view, appear to have a tendency to 
augment. Tinder this head are included marriages contracted between aunts and 
nephews, uncles and nieces, brothers-in-law and sisters-in-law, and between cousins 
germane. 

" Elemerttary Instruction of the Married. — It is a melancholy thing to 
observe, and one to which I' Opinion Nationale has already frequently drawn 
attention, that more than one-third of the people who marry in the present day do 
not know how to write their names. Nevertheless, let us say that this number 
tends continually to decrease; it was in 1855 39*92 per cent., in 1864 it was only 
34'66 per cent. 

"Deaths. — Of 37,914,4.32 inhabitants, France registered 860,330 deaths, 
that is to say, in the proportion of 2*27 per cent.; a number above that of the two 
preceding years. In relation to the sex, the lower mortality pertained to the 
females, 2*28 per cent, for the males, 2*23 per cent, for the females. Beyond 
20 years of age, marriage is always more favourable to longevity than celibacy, at 
least for the male sex ; for the other sex the married state is not better tUl the 
age of 30 is passed. 

" We shall limit oin-selves to this dry analysis. It would have been well 
undoubtedly, to follow it up with some reflections, but we have, to a certain extent, 
done so before, and we can only here repeat that which we have already said in our 
previous articles, which our readers will probably remember. We will content our- 
selves by saying that the report of M. de Forcade would, to our mind, have gained 
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much by presenting these moral and political considerations, which are almost, 
if not quite, wanting to it ; and which would from his pen have an authority which 
no other editor could impart." 



III. — Foreign Trade Unions. 



From the Economist: — 

" A blue book containing reports from ministers and consuls in most foreign 
countries on industrial questions and trade unions has been published at a most 
appropriate time, and contains much matter of interest. Amongst the contents of 
it, which are of lasting importance, we may allude to full accounts of the 
co-operative societies founded in France by Dollfus, and in Germany by Schulze- 
Delitzsch. But the sketches of the existing state of the laws that regulate trade 
unions on the continent, of the results of such laws, and of the attempts that have 
been made to modify them, are enough for our present purpose, and will occupy all 
the space at our disposal. 

" Trade unions are unknown in Russia, Portugal, Denmark, Sweden, and 
Sicily. But how far this is attributable to legal interference, to the contentment 
of workmen, or to the imperfect development of trade itself, we have no exact 
means of deciding. Mr. Jerningham, who writes from Stockholm, says, that with 
regard to coaUtions and strikes, ' those particular emblems of civilization have not 
yet appeared ' in Sweden. In some other countries, the stringency of law has 
proved generally effectual in suppressing the same emblems. In Austria, tor 
instance, strikes are immediately put a stop to by the police, and the ringleaders 
are liable under the penal code to imprisonment for a term varying from eight days 
to three months. In Germany and Prussia, the interference of the State with 
workmen's societies is direct and positive, and, as Mr. Morier writes, ' trade com- 
binations for the purpose of influencing wages have hitherto been illegal.' By the 
Industrial Code of 1845, persons exercising a trade or manufacture who endeavour 
to combine with a view to force either their workmen or the authorities to make 
concessions, were liable to be imprisoned for twelve months ; and journeymen or 
workmen who attempted to combine in the same way, were to receive the same 
punishment. Operatives, journeymen, or apprentices, forming associations without 
the permission of the police, were to be fined or imprisoned. Journeymen and 
operatives who abandoned their work without a lawful cause, or were guilty of 
gross disobedience or insubordination, were to be fined or imprisoned. Mr. Morier 
remarks, that these laws against combinations have proved successful in Germany, 
and that during a period of great industrial activity. But the current of public 
opinion has for the last ten years been setting strongly gainst these laws, and in 
one state after another they have been repealed. The agitation for their repeal 
has been most violent in Prussia, though it is only in the last session of the 
Prussian Chambers that the resistance of the conservatives was overcome. In 
1865, Schulze-Delitzsch introduced a short bill to repeal the sections of the 
Industrial Code of 1845 which we have cited. But though the bill passed the 
Lower House by a large majority, it was thrown out in the Upper Chamber. The 
Government then brought in a bill which passed both houses, and by which the 
effect of those sections was considerably modified. Under the new law, agreements 
by employers or workmen to stop work in order to compel others, to comply with 
their demands, are declared to be not legally binding on those who enter into them. 
And the use of ' bodily coercion, threats, injuries against honour, or putting in 
Coventry,' for the same object, is to be punished with imprisonment. These new 
sections seem to us to savour of the normal priggishness of Prussian legislation. 
What may be the effect of declaring that agreements to strike or lock out are not 
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legally binding we are unable to determine. But to make laws against sending 
people to Coventry, and to imprison men who cut their fellow workman, is to invoke 
the majesty of justice for what is hardly within her province. 

" In France, the old state of the law was most severe against combinations of 
workmen. ' They were characterised,' says Mr. Fane, ' as misdemeanors, and the 
promoters of them could be punished by imprisonment of two to Ave years' dura- 
tion. The combination of employers for the purpose of unjustly depressing the rate 
of wages was also punishable by law, but with fer less severity.' This code was, 
however, changed by an imperial decree of 1864, and all combinations which are 
not iiecompanied by violence, menaces, or fraudulent procedure, are legalised. But 
even now, the right of combination in France is hampered by one serious restriction. 
' Suppose,' says Mr. Fane, ' that the members of any trade in France desire, by 
combination among themselves, to raise the existing rate of their wages. The first 
step is to apply to the Prefect of the Police for permission to hold a meeting. 
Such a meeting, not being ill^al, is, as a general rule, at once sanctioned j but the 
laws affecting public security necessitate the presence at every meeting of an agent 

of police to watch the proceedings on the part of the authorities The 

introduction of any political matter into the discussions would constitute a breach 
of the law, and would entail the immediate dissolution of the meeting by the 
poKce agent present. Suppose that at such a meeting any members of a trade make 
affirmations which are wilfully false; that they attribute, for instance, to the 
employers resolutions that have never been taken by them, or that they assert, 
knowing it to be false, that sueh demands as they advocate have been conceded to 
the workmen in a neighbouring town, and that they have succeeded by such false 
representations in initiating or prolonging a strike, they become liable to imprison- 
ment of from six days to three years, and to a fine of from i6 to 3,000 frs.' 
Now, of course, as a police agent must be present at every meeting, and as it is not 
likely that he attends without previous knowledge of the facts which will be stated, 
and as, moreover, a great many of the facts on which workmen base their claims 
for an increase of wages are apt to bear a political aspect, the abstract legality of 
combinations becomes less important. We presume the police agent is the judge of 
what is political. There is a story of a Prussian policeman whose wife kept an 
apple stall, and who dissolved a meeting because some one commented on a rise in 
the price of apples. This only shows that under bureaucratic governments, the 
liberty of the subject is less regarded than the authority of the sovereign, and that 
all who are in office have some reflected rays of the monarch's lustre, some share of 
his infallibility. It is plain that if an agent of an absolute government has the 
control over a meeting of discontented workmen, too loud an expression of their 
discontent might prove fatal to their object. Yet there seems to be a still greater 
check upon the workmen in Italy than in Germany or France, for by the Italian 
Penal Code, all combinations for the purpose of impeding or suspending any work, 
or increasing its cost without reasonable cause, are to be punished with three 
months' imprisonment. What reasonable cause is there for increasing the cost of 
work or suspending its execution ? And on whom lies the burden of proof that the 
cause is reasonable ? Belgium has rather followed the example of France in 
repealing an old and stringent law, by which all coalitions were forbidden, and in 
doing away with the distinction between combinations of employers and combinations 
of workmen. 

" Such being the laws of the various countries, let us cast a short glance at the 
result. Since the change of the law in France, strikes have been of constant 
occurrence, but many of them have been amicably arranged by the State authorities. 
It is much to the credit of the French authorities that an application on the 
part of either employers or employed for permission to hold a meeting, has often 
led to friendly mediation. In Prussia, the provisions of the Industrial Code were 
enforced twenty-nine times between 1845 and 1865, but in many other cases pro- 
ceedings were commenced, and either failed or were abandoned. The strikes which 
were the cause of them seem to have seldom been of any mi^itude ; there were 
only five great strikes in the twenty years, and the loi^est time any of them lasted 
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was ten days. But in one of these eases, 1,000 factory hands struck work ; in 
another, nearly 900. The chief strikes in Italy have occurred in Piedmont, though 
there was one of i,ooo workmen in the iron foundries at Naples. This, however, 
was terminated in a month, and none of the Picdmontese strikes lasted any longer 
time. The carpenters and joiners of Turin struck for higher wages in 1860 and in 
1863, but both times unsuccessfully ; the masons and bricklayers of Turin struck in 
1861 ; and the woollen weavers of Biella struck for eighteen days in 1864, but 
accepted an arrangement. In Genoa, the porters of the free port struck to keep up 
their monopoly, and ' were allowed to carry their point through the weakness and 
want of decision of the municipality.' In Denmark, there w^as a strike of the 
carpenters and bricklayers of Copenhagen for an increase of 4^. a-day in their 
wages. The masters refused to grant the increase, and, after the strike had lasted 
six weeks, the men, finding their private resources exhausted, returned gradually 
to their work. On this, the masters spontaneously conceded half the demand, and 
any rottenness that might have existed in the industrial state of Denmark was 
happily removed. It must, of course, be remembered that in all these countries 
perfect freedom of combination, if it exists at all, is quite of modern growth. 
What will be the result of relaxing the laws against strikes may not appear from 
any statement of the result of the former severity. But it is significant of an 
altered tone of public feeling that these relaxations should have occurred at a time 
when the abuse of strikes has been so much felt, and that it has been thought right 
to take steps towards liberty even when there was such a tendency to license." 



